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INFLUENTIAL FALLACIES ABOUT EDUCATION. 

The field of education is fruitful ground for all sorts of opinions. 
Its soil seems to contain elements that produce abundant crops to 
reward both optimistic and pessimistic husbandry. The teacher's art, like 
every other art that seeks to ally itself with the processes of nature — 
like the art of healing, for example — must always stand in a somewhat 
equivocal or uncertain position, because we can seldom be quite sure 
whether any given result or outcome is due to the operation of natural 
laws or to our interference with their operation. The teacher, there- 
fore, stands on much the same footing as the physician, and there will 
always be two ways of looking at their practice and estimating its value. 
And when it comes to a logical and satisfactory defense of any of their 
methods that may be called in question, both are somewhat lame, for 
the reason that neither can demonstrate beyond all cavil that the 
sequences in any particular case are or are not consequences. Too 
many unseen causes are at work. This exposes our art to continual 
distrust and misjudgment, from without and from within. The strong 
current, the almost irresistible suction, the logical maelstrom of the ever- 
to-be-dreaded post hoc, ergo propter hoc, especially when reinforced by 
the bias of expectancy or strong desire, renders it well-nigh impossible 
to disentangle a complex result and trace its separate threads back to 
their true causes. Thus the extreme difficulty of demonstration is apt 
to throw most of our discussions of educational matters back upon 
opinions and impressions. Not that these are always despicable; but 
whatever their value, they are often the best we can get — that is, unless 
we resort, individually, to the cheap infallibility of sheer self-conceit. 
For one, I do not mind confessing to a great respect for opinions, and 
perhaps a still greater respect for what are often stigmatized as '• mere 
impressions." Where conclusive proof is impossible — and it is impos- 
sible oftener than we like to confess — what better can we do than sift 
and weigh opinions, one against another ? For illustration, take the 
statement of John Locke, where he says squarely : " I think I may say 
that of all the men we meet with, nine parts of ten are what they are, 
good or evil, useful or not, by their education. 'Tis that which makes 
the great difference in mankind." Compare with this the equally con- 
fident conclusion of Dr. Donaldson, who represents, I suppose, the 
views of most neurologists of the present day, that "nurture is to be 
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considered of much less importance than nature;" and "the capacities 
that we most admire in persons worthy of remark are certainly inborn 
rather than made." Which of these dictums shall we regard as sound 
and which as fallacious ? Or may both be accepted as containing valu- 
able truth, in view of the enormous range and complexity of human 
nature ? Not that I mean to intimate that one opinion is as good as 
another — unless with the Irishman's addition, "and a good deal better." 
Perhaps I should myself incline to the view that, speaking broadly, the 
transforming power of such education as institutions afford is rather a 
matter of faith than of sight. But if you were to demand my rea- 
sons, I might be glad to beat a retreat. 

" Mazeppa said, 'twere long to tell, 
And we have many a league to go.'" 

I think it amounts to a fallacy (and a good big one) to believe, or at 
least assume, as so many of us do, that what we teach, in the bodily pres- 
ence of a pupil, he of course learns ; and that what a pupil has learned 
he of course knows. Some such assumption underlies all our discussions 
of education ; it is our major premise. But the view of the learning 
mind, as static or passive, which is thus implied seems to me not 
merely "innocent," but puerile in its simplicity. The youthful intel- 
lect — the intellect merely, to say nothing of feeling or will, or of the 
unmapped and undiscovered regions of the soul — is not a tight-bot- 
tomed receptacle, not a tub or hopper ; it is more a grasshopper, a liv- 
ing thing, a "dainty Ariel," erratic in its movements, proceeding per 
saltum, in unlooked-for directions, often under ground like the ghost 
in Hamlet. Richter shows deeper insight when he likens the teacher's 
art to that of the fresco painter, who lays his colors on the wet plaster, 
which seem to fade completely away and which he must ever renew. 
Our instruction and our examinations take for granted a power of 
attention that no human mind possesses, and an equally impossible 
power of retention and expression. They appear to me not to be 
addressed to human intelligence at all, but to some machine ; and yet 
I hasten to confess my utter inability to offer any substitute, unless on 
the principle of ceasing to do evil, whether we can presently learn to do 
well or not. Such an experiment might be worth trying. But to 
devise or adapt a test comprehensive and searching enough to accom- 
plish what our academic and civil-service examinations attempt — sat- 
isfactory as these seem to be to thousands of our craft — is something 
that awaits a psychological insight and skill that have not yet been 
vouchsafed to any educator known to me. 
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Our faith in the potency of instruction — which exceeds any faith 
ever found in Israel — blinds us to results that plainly indicate a large, 
a prodigious percentage of failure. Because eminent or successful men 
generally received some sort of education in the schools, we jump to 
the conclusion that school training cannot fail to affect in a consider- 
able degree all who are exposed to it. If the effect which we think 
schooling ought to produce is not apparent, we fondly trust that it is 
latent and will some day emerge. For many years I have had to deal 
almost exclusively with high-school graduates, with a few college gradu- 
ates sprinkled in, and I should be afraid to say how large a proportion 
I have found who, so far as I could discern, were almost wholly 
untouched by any influence which could be traced to the instruction 
they had received. In English literature, for example, they had read, 
say, a play or two of Shakespeare's, a poem of Milton's, a novel of 
Scott's, an essay of Carlyle's, etc., interpreted by scholarly editors and 
skilful teachers ; and indeed some shreds, some disjecta membra, of all 
this could generally be discovered clinging feebly to the memory ; but 
of mental tissue formed by any assimilation of these masterpieces, not 
so much as a trace. I hope we shall some day recognize the fact, and 
act upon it, that the higher intellectual culture is as far above the reach 
of ordinary capacities — that is, the capacities of at least nine-tenths of 
those who now pass some years in school — as are any of the fine arts, 
and shall no more expect the fruits or even the buds of scholarship 
because a boy or girl has been exposed to high-school or college 
opportunities, than we should expect them to be painters or sculptors 
because they had frequented the art galleries of Europe. Real educa- 
tion I regard as a specialty, demanding quite exceptional gifts or apti- 
tudes, as much so as music, or eloquence, or poetry, or an ascetic life ; 
and I believe it ought not to be pursued, or even entered upon, with- 
out a severe novitiate or term of probation. It is my conviction that 
not more than one in ten, if so many, of the pupils in our high schools 
today should be encouraged to take time to complete a four-year course 
there, much less to think of going to college. But in our purblind 
ambition we do not, and will not, discriminate. We hate discrimina- 
tion. We are fatally bent on making all alike. We do not nowadays 
consign the hindmost to the diabolical custody that we used to ; we 
have found a more excellent way — it is to abolish the hindmost alto- 
gether. In the modern lexicon of youth — the "teacher's edition" — 
there is no such word as "hindmost." Now, this is not aiming at the 
sun ; it is shooting your arrow wildly into the zenith, to fall sooner or 
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later upon your own head. Do not misunderstand me here : I go as 
much as anybody for the "open door" in education, but I do not 
believe in dismembering all outsiders in the struggle to pull them in. 
There is another fallacy of magnitude, closely related to the pre- 
ceding, which I think vitiates much of our formal education in these 
latter days, growing out of the old principle or maxim that the young 
should be taught those things which they will have to practice when 
they grow up. The obvious soundness and applicability of this, under 
certain conditions and within certain limits, gives to the ordinary mind 
such an assurance of being on the right track as to beget the notion 
that so safe a principle cannot be carried too far; and so it has come 
to pass that educators, who ought to know better, are found joining 
hands with narrow-minded tradespeople and directors of industry in a 
widespread movement to transform our schools into shops, market 
gardens, miniature manufactories, and even kitchens. I have seen — I 
think it was in an abnormal school — young women sawing and planing 
deal boards to make boxes, and young men beside them, in white 
aprons, mixing and kneading dough ! I could not help thinking that 
dough was not the only thing mixed, nor the only thing needed, in 
that school. A year or two ago an association of teachers in one of 
the large communities of the commonwealth of Massachusetts addressed 
a circular of inquiry to a number of successful business men in their 
vicinity, begging for criticisms and suggestions for the improvement 
of our elementary instruction and training. With two or three excep- 
tions, the replies received called as with one voice for such educational 
regimen in our schools, and such only, as would fit boys and girls to 
become docile and useful helpers in stores, machine-shops, factories, 
and offices. With the exceptions just mentioned, not a single man 
rose above the commonplace utilities that would assist him in making 
money by the hands of other people. Nor is it my present purpose to 
hold this class of the community up for scorn ; their view of the capa- 
city and destiny of the rising generation, taken as a whole, may be 
nearer right than the teacher's view. But the teacher's function, as I 
am contending, should lie in a higher plane ; and it is the acceptance 
of such materialistic and ignoble ideals by those who control and 
administer our educational agencies, the easy and short-sighted yield- 
ing to the demands of industrialism and commercialism and athleticism 
and militarism, with the justification or excuse that these chiefly are 
what our youth will practice when they become men and women — this, 
to my mind, is one of the most dangerous fallacies that threaten the 
future of our public education. 
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Are we not too much in love with our civilization ? Or, rather, 
are we not too fond of applying the term "civilization" to about every 
thing we do ? You know it is said of Wordsworth that, having decided 
that he was a poet (as he had abundant reason to do), and knowing 
that it is the function of the poet to write poetry, he easily adopted the 
conclusion that whatever he chose to write was poetry. So our word 
"civilization" is so fine and mouth-filling as often to mislead us into 
fancying that every phase of our national life, every popular pursuit, 
every new theory or invention, every wave of fashion, is part of our 
wonderful civilization, and has, in the common phrase, " come to stay !" 
The ideal which by exaggeration is thus carrying us out to sea takes 
life in too gross a sense ; it swallows it whole. It substitutes the dilute 
and trivial experiences of everyday existence for the " sound wisdom 
and discretion" which is the fifth essence of experience distilled from 
the ages. 

Now, it seems to me that by the operation of this fallacy our system 
and practice of education, throughout its whole extent from kinder- 
garten to university, is becoming enormously distended, not only, as I 
have said, by the inclusion of a vast number of persons who are not in 
any high sense educable, but also by the admission of a great excess of 
subjects and methods, many of which, perhaps most of which, would 
be better learned wholly outside of school by such as might have 
special occasion or taste or aptitude for them ; and that as a conse- 
quence, our teaching is vitiated and diffused and weakened in aim and 
effect by the mass of ordinary and commonplace instruction and 
training thus unloaded upon it. It therefore fails, in a great degree, 
to address itself with point and force to the best capacities and quali- 
ties of our best youth. It is not winnowed and select. Its emphasis 
is on the practical and the practicable. It breeds in-and-in by exalting 
its own practices into ideals. It takes itself for its standard and 
exemplar. It forgets, or does not care to learn, the noble sentiment 
expressed by the poet Daniel : 

Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man ! 

E. H. Russell. 
State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. 



